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and independent association, while the " Social Science Congress " is 
but another offshoot from the British Association. 

We shall not now discuss the advantages which Anthropology would 
derive from such a course. In scientific as well as other bodies, 
" union is strength," and Anthropologists have no wish to sever them- 
selves from the British Association unless compelled to do so. On 
the other hand, should it become inevitable, they have nothing to fear 
from such a step, and they are prepared, in such an event, to exert 
their utmost to secure success. 

On every Fellow of the Anthropological Society we would urge 
vigilance and unanimity of action ; and we would invite every friend 
of Anthropological Science to bring his individual influence into 
operation to vindicate the reality and nobility of the science, and to 
urge its claims to admission to an honourable position at the British 
Association. 
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Foundation of the Anthropological Society of Spain. The 5th of 
June, 1865, witnessed an important event in the history of Anthro- 
pology ; for on that date the Anthropological Society of Spain was 
formally inaugurated, under the auspices of Don Matias Nieto Serrano, 
whose presidential address is before us, as well as the report of a 
speech delivered by the secretary, Don Francisco de Asis Delgado 
Jugo. Our space this quarter will only permit us to offer a brief 
retrospect of the history of this society; and in future numbers we 
shall devote a portion of our space to the reports of its proceedings. 
The Anthropological Society of Spain was initiated by two medical 
men, who communicated their ideas to a few mutual friends, who, 
receiving them with enthusiasm, united to elevate the society to the 
position it now holds. " The idea," Don F. Delgado Jugo says, 
" was in the mind of all ; all felt the want of one free and completely 
unfettered central organisation, wherein should be studied and dis- 
cussed the natural history of man, and all the branches of human 
knowledge which have relation to it." The worthy secretary, with 
great modesty, proceeds to say that the project owed its origin to the 
labours of Don Pedro Gonzalez Velasco and himself. At a private 
meeting in his house, on the 6th November, 1864, the project was 
further discussed, and a committee appointed, of the above named 
and five other gentlemen, to arrange the details of the society. A 
second more numerous meeting took place on the 27th November, 
1864, when it was determined to petition the Queen of Spain for the 
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governmental leave to carry out the objects of the society. This leave 
was accorded by a government order of the 16th March, which re- 
cognises in unequivocal and striking terms the advantages of the 
science of Anthropology. The project having been communicated to 
the Anthropological Societies of Paris and London, was received 
with great approbation. The conduct of Don Gonzalez Velasco de- 
serves especial notice. Not content with having initiated the idea of 
the society, he has presented to it one of the rooms of his own house 
to be used as the society's museum and library. Amongst the ranks 
of the Spanish society we perceive persons of the highest rank in the 
government, and students of nearly every department of human know- 
ledge. The sixteenth rule of the French society has been adopted 
by them—" The Society interdicts all discussion foreign to the object 
of its institution"; and the secretary protests, with vigorous and cha- 
racteristically Castilian objurgation, against any other objects being 
attributed to it than the advancement of pure science. The addresses 
of both the president and secretary conclude with a sketch of the 
objects to be pursued in the investigation of anthropological science. 

Visit of a Commission from the Anthropological Society of London 
to the Shetland Islands. It will gratify all who take an interest in 
anthropological and archaeological science to learn that, by the favour 
and munificent aid of the Earl of Zetland, a commission, appointed 
by the Council of the Anthropological Society, is to start from Lon- 
don on the 23rd inst., to explore the Shetland Islands, under the per- 
sonal direction of the President of the Society. Any information re- 
latin"' to the earlier migrations of men from Norway, Northern Scot- 
land, or elsewhere, to the Shetland Islands, will, we believe, be gladly 
received and suitably acknowledged in the Memoirs of the Society, if 
addressed to Dr. Jas. Hunt, F.S.A., Pres.A.S.L., care of T. Edmon- 
ston, Esq., Buness, Unst. — Scotsman, June 14th. The John 0' Groat's 
Journal, of the same date, says : "We are glad to learn that the ex- 
plorations conducted last season by Thos. Edmonston, Esq., of Buness, 
at the Muckle Heog, in the island of Unst, Shetland, 'have borne 
such good fruits that an exploring expedition, anthropological and 
archaeological, has been organised under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the Anthropological Society of London, Dr. James Hunt, 
F.S.A., and with the liberal aid and support of the Earl of Zetland. 
The expedition will proceed to Shetland immediately, and remain 
there for some time. We trust that they may be able also to give 
Caithness a few days in passing. Attached to this exploring com- 
mittee of the Anthropological Society, there is also a practical geolo- 
gist, educated at the School of Mines, Mr. R. Tate, F.G.S., who will 
fill up odd times not devoted to anthropological investigations by 
observing the as yet unexplored mineral wealth of the islands." 

We insert the following extract from a letter recently received from 
Dr. Broca of Paris : — " I have read with the greatest interest the 
results of the researches of Dr. Hunt on the words ethnography, eth- 
nology, and anthropology. The contest which your Society has com- 
menced before the British Association is truly very curious. You 
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will certainly win, if not this year, at least next one ; and when all 
this shall have passed away, no one will ever believe in the historical 
reality of this resistance. 

" I have seen in the last number of the Anthropological Bevieiv, 
that two anthropological societies have been founded — at New York, 
and at St. Petersburg. We shall applaud the good news by acts and 
words. But my friend Vogt, who was present at our meeting yester- 
day, appears to think that the news of the foundation of the Russian 
society has been anticipated. There is already in Germany an im- 
portant anthropological movement ; it is attempted to found an An- 
thropological Journal, and to organise, under the form of a Congress, 
two or three anthropological meetings annually, in the various prin- 
cipal towns of Germany. The project of the foundation of a German 
society has, he thinks, some connection with this ; and, as Vogt and 
some other anthropologists have to meet Von Baer at Frankfort, on 
the 8th of June, for this purpose, it is probable that a decision can 
then only be arrived at." 

At the annual public sitting of the Paris Anthropological Society, 
some important papers were read. The President of the Society, 
M. Pruner-Bey, announced a curious work, which has been pub- 
lished in Spain, by M. de Prado, relating to the much-controverted 
question of the contemporaneity of man with extinct species. The 
conclusions of M. de Prado, adopted by M. Pruner-Bey, tend to 
prove that the presence of man in quaternary strata is hence- 
forth placed beyond dispute. Other papers of great interest, 
which I regret that I cannot at present notice, were read at this 
sitting, which was attended by a very select audience. The Paris 
Anthropological Society has only existed since 1859; nevertheless, it 
is at the present moment the most flourishing private scientific society 
to be found in France, and the public utility of its character was last 
year acknowledged by the government. Anthropology, that vast 
science whose importance is daily increasing, is held in high honour 
in France, where it has produced numerous and important works. 

An interesting and readable article appears in the third number of 
our new contemporary, the Fortnightly Review, from the pen of 
Professor Huxley, " On the Methods and Results of Ethnology". 
Although there is much in this article from which we entirely differ, 
we must congratulate the author on the improved tone and manner 
in which this subject is treated. We can only find room at present 
for the following extract : — 

" According to the monogenists all mankind have sprung from a 
single pair, whose multitudinous progeny spread themselves over the 
world, such as it now is ; and became modified into the forms we 
meet with in the various regions of the earth, by the effect of the 
climatal and other conditions to which they were subjected. 

" The advocates of this hypothesis are divisible into several schools. 
There are those who represent the most numerous, respectable, and 
would-be orthodox of the public, and who may be called ' Adamites', 
pure and simple. They believe that Adam was made out of earth 
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somewhere in Asia, about six thousand years ago; that Eve was 
modelled from one of his ribs ; and that the progeny of these two 
having been reduced to the eight persons who were landed on the 
summit of Mount Ararat after an universal deluge, all the nations 
of the earth have proceeded from these last, have migrated to their 
present localities, and have become converted into Negroes, Austra- 
lians, Mongolians, etc., within that time. Five-sixths of the public 
are taught this Adamitic monogenism, as if it were an established 
truth, and believe it. I do not ; and I am not acquainted with any 
man of science, or duly instructed person, who does. 

" A second school of monogenists, not worthy of much attention, 
attempts to hold a place midway between the Adamites and a third 
division, who take up a purely scientific position, and require to be 
dealt with accordingly. This third division, in fact, numbers in i(s 
ranks Linnseus, Buffon, Blumenbach, Cuvier, Prichard, and many 
distinguished living ethnologists. 

"These 'rational monogenists', or, at any rate, the more modern 
among them, hold, firstly, that the present condition of the earth has 
existed for untold ages; secondly, that, at a remote period, beyond 
the ken of Archbishop Usher, man was created, somewhere between 
the Caucasus and the Hindoo Koosh ; thirdly, that he might have 
migrated thence to all parts of the inhabited world, seeing that none 
of them are unattainable from some other inhabited part, by men 
provided with only such means of transport as savages are known to 
possess and must have invented ; fourthly, that the operation of the 
existing diversities of climate and other conditions upon people so 
migrating, is sufficient to account for all the diversities of mankind. 

" Of the truth of the first of these propositions no competent judge 
now entertains any doubt. The second is more open to discussion, 
for in these latter days many question the special creation of man : 
and even if his special creation be granted, there is not a shadow of 
a reason why he should have been created in Asia rather than any- 
where else. Of all the odd myths that have arisen in the scientific 
world, the ' Caucasian mystery', invented quite innocently by Blumen- 
bach, is the oddest. A Georgian woman's skull was the handsomest 
in his collection. Hence it became his model exemplar of human 
skulls, from which all others might be regarded as deviations ; and 
out of this, by some strange intellectual hocus-pocus, grew up the 
notion that the Caucasian man is the prototypic ' Adamic' man, and 
his country the primitive centre of our kind. Perhaps the most 
curious thing of all is, that the said Georgian skull, after all, is not a 
skull of average form, but distinctly belongs to the brachycephalic 
group. 

" With the third proposition I am quite disposed to agree, though 
it must be recollected that it is one thing to allow that a given migra- 
tion is possible, and another to admit that there is good reason to 
believe it has really taken place." 



